ORGANIZATION OF THE PEOPLES OF GAUL

been Iberians, having no connection with the Gauls. The Belgae,
who had come from the east about the third century B.C., do not
seem to have differed from the Gauls either in customs or in lan-
guage, except that they had remained more warlike. The Gauls,
who still occupied the greater part of the country in the time of
Caesar, had been one of the most martial peoples of the ancient
world, whose sway had extended over a large part of central
Europe.

There was a tradition that about the fifth century B.C. bands of
armed men had set out from the land of the Bituriges, who owned
the great iron-mines of the region of Bourges, and conquered the
whole of northern Italy, henceforth known to the Romans as
Cisalpine Gaul, as well as the whole of southern Germany as far
as Serbia and Hungary, where place-names belonging to their
language have survived. In the third century other bands had
invaded the Balkan Peninsula, making their way as far as Greece,
and founded the kingdom of the Galati in Asia Minor. The
Brythons, or Britons, who had occupied England about the fifth
century and given it the name of Britannia, were closely akin to
the Gauls both in customs and in language and continued to keep
up relations with them.

Neither the Gauls nor the Belgae had ever formed a nation. Their
territory was divided up among a number of small tribes, each
having a name of its own and obeying a different chief, and so
independent of one another as to wage war amongst themselves.
Caesar applied to them the terms used in Italy of the small sovereign
State, calling thempopulus (people) or civitas (city). About eighty
of these may be counted. Each people had a fortified enclosure
on its territory, usually on a steep hill, which served as a refuge in
time of war. The walls of the enclosure were made by fitting
together blocks of stone and great beams.

The territory and population of these little independent states
were very unequal. Not to mention the tiny tribes of the Pyrenees
and the Alps, most of them were hardly larger than a modern
French department. This is true of the tribes on the banks of the
Loire and in the region of the Channel, and of the Belgic tribes
of the north-east. Those of the south and centre were the largest;
but those in the south - the Volcae in Languedoc, the Salyes in
Provence, and the Allobroges in Dauphine* - were subdued by
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